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Seer ONOMIC BASIS FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


“Social security” has latterly been coming 
nore and more into the foreground as a shibbo- 
eth for the endeavours to build up a better 
lational economy after the war. It should, how- 
sver, be noted that the word »social» has scar- 
ely any clear meaning in this connection. It is 
srobably used in order to imply that the goal 
mn view is economic security for the large mass 
yf the population. From earlier conditions and 
ines of thought the idea has been adopted that 
in improvement of the conditions of the masses 
ould be attained before all by a redistribution 
yf the national income at the expense of the 
icher classes. The time when anything of the 
ind would be conceivable is, however, past. 
The “rich” are nowadays so heavily burdened 
vith taxation that there is but little more to 
ake. Owing to the nature of the progressive 
cales, the taxation of the last increments of 
arge incomes has reached such a level that it 
most completely cripples any interest in growing 
wosperity and throttles enterprise. The economic 
lamage done by this policy falls on the national 
ncome and may be many times greater than the 
ax levied. Any attempt to carry taxation still 
‘urther will lead to the consequence that the 
axes are largely paid by a consumption of 
apital, or at any rate by a reduction of the 
lew accumulation of capital which would other- 
vise have taken place. The result will be a cor- 
esponding decline of the nation’s supply of 
apital. Moreover when the large fortunes are 
0 burdened with annual taxes as they are at 
resent, it will not pay the State to confiscate 
my part thereof. The State would then lose the 
Orresponding annual yield in taxes, and this 
9ss would presumably be greater than what the 
tate. would gain by the saving of interest charges 
m the national debt. In such circumstances it 
vill be impossible to take more from the rich 
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without impeding progress and thus worsening 
the conditions for the national economy. It fol- 
lows from this that the maintenance of the 
working classes must essentially be sustained out 
of their own income. 

In fact, when Sir William Beveridge speaks 
of a redistribution of the national income he 
gives the term a wider sense than it has usually 
borne before, so as to-include also the income 
of the better paid workers, which, if equably 
distributed, would suffice to guard against de- 
stitution. The efforts to attain social security 
must be directed to providing those who can 
work, and who have a job, with large enough 
earnings to meet all occasions when the earned 
income falls short. Social insurance is merely 
a technical form for such equalization of tem- 
porary lack of means of support in individual 
cases. This technical arrangement is no doubt 
of great importance, but it should never be 
allowed to obscure the fundamental truth that 
greater social security can be attained only on 
the basis of greater national prosperity. 

The great Beveridge plan, the programme in- 
tended to guarantee every citizen out of work 
for some reason or other a certain minimum 
income per week, gives occasion for giving re- 
newed consideration to this truth. The scheme 
has won such general approval that is has al- 
most acquired the character of a promise which 
cannot be retracted. The standard which the 
British people would attain with such a scheme 
will be regarded by other nations as something 
which they too have the right to demand, The 
British problem of ‘social security” will thus 
be a factor which must be taken into account 
in the shaping of the entire world economy. 

And yet a programme which intends to gua- 
rantee everybody a certain money income can 
never be anything more than a formal, arithmet- 
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ical solution of a problem which at bottom is 
a question of real economy. Even if a country 
could guarantee its nationals a weekly income 
of so and so many pounds, there still remains 
the question what one can buy for those pounds. 
The Beveridge plan assumes, as a preliminary 
basis, that the cost of living in England after the 
war will not lie more than 25 per cent. above 
the pre-war level. In view of the considerable 
rise of wages which has already occurred, this 
assumption is dubious. Moreover, during a period 
of shortage of goods, the extensive increase in 
the purchasing power of the public which would 
immediately ensure when the Beveridge system 
was put into force is bound to have a strong 
tendency to force up the level of commodity pri- 
ces. In such circumstances it is by no means 
certain that the social minimum standard which 
the planned distribution of money is intended 
to attain will be realized in practice, Regard- 
less of any guaranteed money income, the real 
support of the population will always be the 
fundamental problem. 

When the war once comes to an end, this 
problem will for all nations become urgent as 
never before, and it is important that we should 
already now clearly realize its significance.. We 
must first and foremost familiarize ourselves 
with the idea that, whatever the issue of the 
war, our economy must in essentials remain a 
barter economy, that is, an economic system in 
which everybody obtains his livelihood by what 
he can get in exchange for his productive con- 


tribution. Subsidies are in principle excluded and 


can be contemplated only as emergency measures. 
The main stress thus lies on the productive 
achievement and its effectivity, 

What the people wish for above all is no 
doubt full employment. But employment can 
only be attained by the existence of a demand 
for what is being produced. From this it fol- 
lows that production must be adjusted to the 
demand and have the same, flexibility as the 
latter. No one can require that he shall under 
all conditions be retained in his previous em- 
ployment. However much we may be willing 
to do in order to safeguard individuals against 
vexatious changes in the conditions of their 


calling, production must nevertheless always be 
adjusted to the demand, and it is futile, regard- 
less of such adjustment, to set up any formal 
“right to employment”. 

The adjustment alluded to here is primarily 
an international problem. A nation which de- 
sires to maintain a certain standard of living 
and, if possible, gradually to raise it must 
firstly produce what the country itself requires, 
and secondly exchange goods with the outer 
world, thereby producing on a sufficient scale 
to meet the demand for barter. A high stan- 
dard of living for the various countries of the 
world is possible only by an extensive inter- 
national division of labour and an effective 
adjustment of the production of each country 
to the requirements of the world econoniy. 
When we view the position from this inter- 
national plane, we shall see that a policy of | 
subsidies is in the long run impossible. It may 
be that for some time after the war certain 
assistance to starving peoples will be indispens- 
able. For the future, however, the nations must 
at any rate arrange matters so that they can 
really pay for the standard of life to which 
they aspire, by free commercial exchanges bet- 
ween one another. It will then be of para- 
mount importance to remove the many artificial 
barriers which have been placed in the way of 
a free international barter economy and thus 
of a rational adjustment of the productive con-— 
tribitions from the various countries to the world 
economy. No country can demand an unlimited 
market for any commodity it has been accusto- 
med to produce. Brazil, for example, cannot re- 
quire that the world shall drink as much coffee 
as that country could possibly produce. Brazil 
has already realized this and has begun to look 
about for a more all-round use for her natural 
resources and labour. Such adjustment is of very 
general importance for agriculture. The world’s 
wheat producers cannot demand larger sales of 
their product than the consumers are able to 
buy. 

On the other hand, all countries can demand 
the right freely to sell their products to those 
who desire to buy. This free market is in prac- 
tice a far more important programme than that 
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of “equal access to the world’s raw products”, 

hich ever since the work of reconstruction 
after the first world war has been given special 
precedence among the desiderata of internation- 
al policy, and which in the Atlantic declara- 
tion still retains such a position. In reality the 
major part of the world’s raw products and ele- 
mentary foodstuffs have not only been avail- 
able for anybody who wished to buy them, but 
have actually been foisted on the consumers by 
being offered at cut prices. Here there is still 
much amiss in the desirable adjustment of the 
productive contributions of the nations, but the 
defects are of an essentially different nature 
than those which people have hitherto been wil- 
ling to admit. 

The adjustment of production to requirements 
is, however, also an internal social problem of 
the first order. For this adjustment the obser- 
vations made above in regard to international 
adjustments substantially hold good. No State 
can guarantee its nationals full employment un- 
less they are willing to take such work as the 
demand offers. Proper adjustment therefore in- 
volves demolition of the old ideas of trade- 
union protectionism regarding “‘the right to a 
vocation” for those who have the privilege to 
be within the trade in question, But it implies 
also the necessity for the individual to take such 
work as is offered, even if in some respect it 
should be less advantageous than that in which 
he had previously been employed. Such effec- 
tive adjustment must in the long run evidently 
lead to the abolition of such disparities in wages 
and other conditions of work as are not due to 
special competence or length of training. 

One cannot set up such a demand for adjust- 
ment unless it is backed up by determined ef- 
forts to raise efficiency, so that the work per- 
formed will really have a higher market value. 
Scope for such increased efficiency will be found 
everywhere and at present, as it seems, especial- 
ly in agriculture. To a large extent the world’s 
agriculture is still so behind the times that there 
is room for something which might be called a 
new industrial revolution. 

_ Now, can the “social security” which the Bev- 
eridge plan aims at be realized without hinde- 
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ring the adjustment which has been set up here 
as the first condition for the attainment of 
prosperity ? 

In the great economic development which 
the western world has been passing through for 
some generations, the necessity for the individ- 
ual to rely on himself for his support has 
played a part of fundamental importance. One 
must ask whether this incentive would not be 
weakened by a system which guarantees the 
individual a certain minimum income under all 
conditions. With the present high level of wages 
in England there is indeed a considerable margin 
between the ordinary earned income and the 
minimum income of the Beveridge scheme. But 
the relatively high purchasing power of the 
pound which Beveridge assumes could scarcely 
be maintained without a reduction of the nomi- 
nal wage level. After such a reduction the said 
margin may be too narrow. This question is 
particularly embarrassing in agriculture, where 
the nominal wages are as a rule considerably 
lower than in industry. If the whole people are 
guaranteed a uniform money income which real- 
ly suffices asaminimum of subsistence, it may 
be difficult for the farmers to obtain any la- 
bour at all. In general it must be assumed that 
the sense of honour of the working classes is 
remarkably well developed if there are not to 
be too many cases in which the State support 
is preferred to an income which must be earned 
by work. Even those who are optimistic on this 
point can scarcely blind themselves to the fact 
that such adjustment as entails transfer to an- 
other vocation, or work at another place, or under 
worse conditions, must be largely impeded by a 
State guaranteed minimum income for the unem- 
ployed. The compulsory re-training of unem- 
ployed which the Beveridge plan builds upon is 
no doubt based on a correct principle, but will 
scarcely suffice to overcome the stout resistance 
raised in labour circles to compulsory transfers. 

Even if both internationally and within each 
individual country we can attain a satisfactory 
adjustment of labour to existing requirements, 
and even if we manage in this way to reduce 
unemployment to such a small level that it is 
merely of a temporary character, there will al- 
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ways remain the question whether the national 
community will be able to bear the immense 
burden of a system of “social security” which 
is intended to guarantee a certain money in- 
come to every citizen. In view of the trend 
which the composition of the population is now 
showing, such a burden of maintenance threat- 
ens to become intolerable for the productive 
ages. The Beveridge report gives, as regards 
England, rather alarming figures in illustration 
of this question. If the pension age for men is 
put at 65 years and for women at 60 years, the 
number of persons of pensionable age at the 
beginning of the century was one in 17 of the 
population. In 1931 it was one in Io and in 
1g61 it will exceed one in 6, after which a 
further worsening of the proportion is to be 
expected. In fact, after the middle of the twen- 
tieth century the able-bodied population will 
decrease. On the other hand, the population of 
pensionable age will increase from 5,571,000 to 
9,576,000 in 1971. When the number of persons 
of pensionable age comes up to 8 million, as it 
will do within less than twenty years, an in- 
crease in pensions by 5 shillings a week would 
involve an additional annual expenditure of 100 
million pounds. As Beveridge points out, it is 
hazardous under such conditions to be too libe- 
ral with pensions. The national community has 
indeed also other vital objects to provide for. 
Beveridge comes to the conclusion that a tran- 
sition period of twenty years will be required 
for the full realization of this plan for social 
security, so that the country will be given time 
to build up its national income. The intervening 
period is also to be utilized for measures which 
should enable the people to gain in strength, to 
acquire greater capacity for work and better to 
withstand disease and old age. It should, in in- 
creasing measure, be possible to continue to 
work after the ingress of the pensionable age, 
and the people should be specially encouraged 
to this by the raising of deferred pensions. 
Beveridge, under these conditions, attaches 
great importance to the confidence of the people 
in the increase of the national income, and 
he quite rigthly insists that marked economic 
progress is just as important as social security. 


Here we approach the very core of the prob- 
lem: can we reckoa for the future with marked 
progress? As regards the supply of work- 
ers the situation is not favourable. We must 
firstly take into account the immense loss of 
young male workers entailed by the war. This 
loss will make itself felt long afterwards as an 
impediment to the increase of the national in- 
come. Another equally serious obstacle lies in 
the unfavourable distribution of age groups 
which, as pointed out above, must be anticipated 
for the future. 

Neither with regard to the other main factor 
in production, capital, is the situation particularly 
favourable. The war has entailed much direct 
destruction of capital, besides wear and tear 
and a depletion of stocks which must have sub- 
stantially reduced England’s resources of capital. 
In addition we must note the very extensive loss 
of capital assets abroad. It will take several 
years before the lost capital can be replaced and 
a new accumulation of capital can begin. Unfor- 
tunately this is very seriously impeded by taxa- 
tion. The attempts to redistribute the national 
income with the aid of heavy taxes on the higher 
classes must inevitably lead to the result that 
the accumulation of capital will cease in so far 
as it is derived from the well-to-do, The masses 
will by no means be able to make good this loss 
by increased saving, and we must therefore 
reckon for the future with a considerably re- 
duced accumulation of capital. Seeing that gen- 
eral economic progress can never be expect- 
ed to proceed at a more rapid pace than the 
accumulation of capital, we must anticipate a 
serious reduction of the general rate of pro- 
gress. Even during the period between the world 
wars the accumulation of capital in England 
had been considerably reduced and -¢ cole 
to what has been proclaimed in recent years 
— was far too small to sustain normal pro-) 

: 5 < | 
gress. Beveridge gives figures showing that the 
real wages in England before the present war in 
the course of 40 years had risen by 33 per 
cent., which he considers to be satisfactory, It 
is, however, generally recognized that such 
slow rate of progress is a sign of weakness and 
by no means conducive to inspire confidence i 
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the future. Without a thorough reorganization 
of the nation’s entire economy in the service of 
imcreased prosperity, we are menaced whith a 
Stagnation which will shatter all hopes of the 
nation automatically acquiring greater strength 
to bear new social burdens. 

It is doubtless necessary to devote thorough 
attention to the various problems connected 
with the idea of social security. But the chief 
interest of the nation at present must neverthe- 
less be to work‘one’s way up to a new prosper- 
ity and to stave off the manifest danger of 
sinking into national poverty. This cannot be 
done in any other way than by increasing the 
rate of economic progress. Technically speaking, 
this is quite possible. As I have pointed out on 
several occasions, science and organization have 
made such immense progress that they give 
scope for very marked economic progress. But 
there are two conditions for the realization of 
such progress: sufficient scope must be provid- 
ed for private enterprise and private accumu- 
lation of capital. If, in favour of social security, 
these factors are so heavily burdened that they 
are crippled, we shall never he able to create 
the prosperity wich must be the basis for social 
security. 

Thinking over the matter, we can scarcely 
fail to see that this analysis of conditions in 
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England has wide applicability also to other 
countries. The creation of social security is a 
concern of extreme importance for the whole 
world. But the goal can be attained only by a 
development of the world economy which will 
give every people an increasing national pros- 
perity and which will give work a steadily in- 
creasing economic value. This value must be 
doubled, nay increased many times over, before 
we can speak of general prosperity and security, 
based thereon, for the economic subsistence of 
the individual. 

When the millions of soldiers return to their 
homes, they must meet an atmosphere of activ- 
ity and enterprise. “They must find a commu- 
nity in seething activity which absorbs all la- 
bour and which is constantly opening new paths 
for enterprise and for the natural aspiration to 
better one’s condition. In other words, we must 
endeavour to inaugurate the era of peace with 
an immense boom, based not on inflation as 
after the former world war, but on real eco- 
nomic progress on such lines that it can be con- 
tinued without interruption by crises. To lay a 
durable foundation for uniform economic pro- 
gress with the highest possible rate of progres- 
sion is the truly great mission to which the 
peace-loving peoples must now agree to devote 
themselves. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF SMALE Gerh 


BY F. AHREN, SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN AB., STOCKHOLM 


Some shortage of small coin in different parts 
of the country had already been noticed several 
years before the present war. This shortage 
steadily increased after the beginning of the 
war, and towards the autumn of 1941 there was, 
it may be said, a general and serious shortage 
of coin, which has continued ever since, with 
some alleviation for brief periods. Such a spell 
apparently supervened in February this year. 

The marked effect of war conditions on the 
supply of coin was clearly manifested also during 
the former world war. A comparison between 
the situation then and now should therefore be 
of considerable interest, especially as figures 
regarding the magnitude of the coin circulation 
are by no means generally available. ' 

It may be assumed that the factors which 
cause a greater demand for small coin are very 
closely related to those which lead to an increase 
in the note circulation. The increase in the cir- 
culation of coin, viewed in relation to the note 
circulation, since the beginning of the present 
century is illustrated in the appended table 1 


and in diagram 1. It will be seen that the coin 
circulation during the years 1907—1913 corres- 
ponded to about 17 per cent, of the note circu- 
lation. In the first year of the war, 1914, the 
percentage fell to 13.7 and rapidly dropped 
during the succeeding years, down to 6 per cent. 
in 1918, After the war the percentage gradually 
rose, but did not reach a higher level than 11.3 
per cent. in 1931. Then ensued a slow but steady 
fall in the percentage, accentuated during the 
first year of the present war, and by the end 
of 1942: the figure had dropped to practically 
the same bottom level as in 1918, being 6.1 per 
cent. Without drawing far-fetched conclusions 
regarding a regular parallelism between the trend 
of the note and coin circulations, it may be 
observed that during both wars the lag in the 
increase of the coin circulation as compared with 
that of the note circulation was attended by a 
serious shortage of small coin. 

A considerable amount of new coin has, how- 
ever, been minted during the present war as 
well as in 1914—1918. In those years silver coins 


Table 1. Note circulation and coin circulation 1907—1042. 

Note Coin | Coin cir- Note Coin | Coin cir- Note Coin | Coin cir- 
Ultimo | circula- circula- | culation |} Ultimo | circula- | circula- | culation || Ultimo | circula- | circula-~ | culation 
Decem-| tion! in | tion? in | in % of || Decem-| tion! in | tion” in | in % of || Decem-| tion in | tion? in | in % of 
ber year thousands| thousands} note cir- || ber year | thousands| thousands} note cir- || ber year | thousands| thousands) note cir- 
of kr. of kr, culation of kr. of kr. culation of kr. of kr, culation 

1907 190,116 32,919 17.3 1919 747,562 | 50,011 6.7 1931 581,952] 65,601 1 

08 201,490 34,107 16.9 20 759,877 | 50,696 6.7 32 597,497| 66,896 11.2 

og | 201,897 34,518 17.1 21 627,698 52,023 8.3 33 646,885 68,030 10.5 

10 | 206,490 | 36,343 17.6 22 | 584,191 | 52,397 9.0 34 797,529| 69,910 9-9 

Il 218,102 36,793 16.9 23 576,390 | 53,261 9.2 35 785,215 72,472 9.2 

12 | 228,432 | 37,843 16.6 24 | 537,292 | 55,474 10.3 36 892,300] 77,988 8.7 

13. | 234,368 | 38,934 16.6 25 | 529,789 | 56,355 10.6 37 979,396 | 82,840 8.5 

14 301,774 41,220 13.7 26 525,076 56,807 10.8 38 | 1,059,987 88,536 8.4 

15 326,229 43,187 1372 27 526,236 57,648 II.o 39 | 1,421,489 99,912 7.0 

16 415,754 45,308 10.9 28 546,013 | 58,768 10.8 40 | 1,481,109] 110,571 YB 

17 569,888 46,498 8.2 29 569,128 | 60,830 10.7 41 | 1,699,019] 115,059 6.8 

18 807,571 48,111 | 6.0 30 593,881 63,616 10.7 42 | 2,015,545] 122,205 6.1 


* Exclusive of one-krona notes. — * Represents the total coinage after deducting coin withdrawn from circulation. 
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amounting to 8.37 million kronor besides bronze 
and iron coins totalling 0.99 million kronor 
were minted, as compared with 5.09 and 0.37 
million kronor, respectively, during the preceding 
five years’ period. Moreover, contrary to present 
currency policy, one-krona notes were issued 
from the very outset of the former war, By the 
end of 1914 such notes were in circulation to 
the extent of about 21/, million kronor, and at 
the end of the years 1915—1918 to an amount 
ranging from 17/; to nearly 6 million kronor. 
Viewed relatively to the new coinage, these 
issues were rather considerable and must have 
largely conduced to compensate for the shortage 
of small coin. Thus the supply of money in 
small denominations during the former war was 
in reality more satisfactory than is indicated by 
the above comparison between the note and coin 
circulations. In the course of the post-war years 
up to 1932 inclusive silver and nickel coins to 
a value of 1.67 million kronor as well as bronze 
and iron coins to a value of 0.17 million kronor 
were minted on a yearly average. Figures for 
subsequent years will be found in table 2. As 


Diagram 1. 
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already mentioned, in the course of the present 
war, on the other hand, one-krona notes, though 
reprinted, have not been put into circulation. 


Table 2, Coinage 1933—1942 (in kronor). 
Year Silver and nickel Bronze and iron 
TROSR eerie) dewsh 0 1,754,331 97,411 

ANCA oeadee RTS. aia) 2,195,914 182,617 
C1) ee 6, Reise ae ae aaa 2,614,485! 203,654 
(Loo SAE cake. geen at ea 5,589,224 187,328 
STAs LN Fay ciex ie, (8 4,760,079 268,864 
EbTtec fed * ila korres 5,583,210 252,137 
EO) gM CAS ates 11,187,066 275,482 
BOMB eat ge) Cas © 10,421,124 243,173 
Alarmed eee 4,178,534 365,462 
CLIN oa, feuakartr pr 6,574,154 596,538 


1 Exclusive of kr. 3,319,000 in 5-kronor pieces. 


It should, however, be observed that the 
demand for coin as compared with notes has 
been enhanced by certain new circumstances. 
Among such factors, manifested in part even 
before the war, we note the increasing bus 
traffic, the establishment of many new retail 
shops and cinemas, the growing number of home 


Coin Circulation as Percentage of Note Circulation 1904—10942. 
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savings-boxes, etc. Since the beginning of the 
war the numerous military encampments in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have absorbed con- 
siderable sums and, owing to the relatively new 
tax on retail sales, the dealers now need larger 
amounts of small coin in the till. Furthermore, 
by private hoarding, and probably also melting 
down, small coin has to some extent been with- 
drawn from the market. The shortage of coin, 
however, seems to be particularly due to the 
reluctance now shown by the dealers to hand 
over their small change to the banks on the same 
scale as before. This ”hoarding” of small coin is 
the natural result of the rationing which the 
banks, on several occasions, were obliged to 
resort to even before the war, when they were 
unable to obtain from the Mint as much coin as 
they required. 

In this situation the banks have endeavoured 
to increase the velocity of circulation, especially 
by procuring small coin from establishments 
where such coin is received on a large scale and 
may be expected to be kept for an unnecessary 
long time. By remittances between the branch 
offices of the banks such amounts of coin as 
could be spared have been sent to places where 
it was most badly needed. Nevertheless, it has 
by no means been found possible to adjust the 
supply to the demand, and the banks continually 
receive complaints from their customers about 
unsatisfactory service in this respect. The shor- 
tage of coin has particularly inconvenienced 
the industrial companies, which are in constant 
need for small coin for the payment of wages. 
A few years ago many of those companies 
already found themselves compelled to make 


special arrangements for carrying over odd 
amounts in wages to next pay-day, which has 
entailed much extra work and rather considerable 
additional expense. 

To judge by statements of official opinion 
published in the daily press, the shortage of 
coin seems to have been made light of in respon- 
sible quarters, where it was pointed out that there 
was more coin in circulation than ever before, 
both totally and reckoned per head. This is indeed 
true, but it cannot be denied that a shortage 
nevertheless exists. It is difficult for an out- 
sider to judge whether it would have been 
possible for the Mint as far back as in 1935 
and 1936 to increase the coinage to about the 
same figures as in 1939 and 1940 (see table 2). 
If, however, arrangements had been made in 
good time for a considerable increase in the 
coinage, the shortage during the pre-war years 
which led to the above-mentioned hoarding 
would presumably never have occurred. The 
factor which has apparently been the fundamen- 
tal cause of the shortage of coin would thus 
have been eliminated. 

It remains to be seen how long the alleviation 
recently observed in regard to the supply of 
small coin will last. There are already indica- 
tions that it is merely of a transitory nature, as 
was also the case soon after the beginning of 
the immediately preceding years. If the situation 
does not appreciably improve, and if the required 
increase in the coinage cannot be effected, it 
appears to be inevitable to put the one-krona 
notes into circulation, because as things have 
developed during recent years, the situation must 
be regarded as anything but satisfactory. 
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THE WAR LOSSES OF THE SWEDISH 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


BY HELMER ENEBORG, CHIEF ACTUARY, BOARD OF TRADE 


The mercantile marines of the neutral coun- 
tries as well as of the belligerents have been 
very severely hit by the war. Mines, torpedoes, 
bombs and in some cases heavy guns have made 
big breaches in the ranks of the Swedish mer- 
chant fleet. A rather considerable amount of 
Swedish tonnage has moreover been seized and 
condemned in foreign prize courts. In addition, 
certain forced sales of Swedish ships may be 
tegarded as tantamount to war losses, 

A graphic survey of these losses month by 
month during the three and half years for which 
the war has so far lasted is given in the dia- 
gram below. 

It is noteworthy that only two months have 
been free from war losses, namely August 1941 
and February 1943. During the first two months 
of the war the Swedish merchant fleet sustained 
losses — including seizéd vessels of about 5,000 
tons — amounting to about 19,000 gross tons. 
After the mining of the Sound and the waters 
off Falsterbo at the end of November 1939 the 
losses increased by about 17,000 tons in Decem- 
ber, 20,000 tons in January 1940 and about 
23,000 tons in February, including seized vessels 
of 3,500 tons. In March there was a minimum 
loss of only one vessel of nearly 3,000 tons. 
But the war then entered into a new phase with 
the occupation of Denmark and Norway on the 
9th April 1940, in connection with which the 
western mine barrier split the Swedish mercan- 
tile marine into two parts, one outside and one 
within the barrier. In the course of April 11 
ships of about 32,000 gross tons — including 6 
seized vessels of 10,000 tons — were lost, and 
in May the losses increased by 15 vessels of 
nearly 33,000 tons, The number of ships sunk 
afterwards diminshed, but a considerable amount 


of tonnage was seized, in June no less than 
14,000 tons. 

The war losses subsequently showed great 
fluctuations, In March 1941 they amounted to 
not less than 5 vessels of 24,000 tons, but then 
diminished, and, as mentioned above, there was 
no loss in August. Two losses of another char- 
acter occurred in November and December of 
that year, namely the sale of two large passenger 
ships, the »Stockholm» (29,000. tons) and the 
»Kungsholm» (21,255 tons). In January and 
March 1942 war losses were comparatively small, 
but during the following six months very con- 
siderable, presumably owing to the entrance of 
the United States into the war. During the last 
quarter of that year the losses again diminished, 
but in January 1943, largely owing to a cata- 
strophe off the south coast of Norway, they 
rose to~6 vessels of over 24,000 tons, As above 
mentioned, February of that year passed without 
any loss of Swedish ships. 

By the beginning of March 1943 the losses 
totalled 199 vessels of 517,341 gross tons, in- 
cluding 311 fishing craft of 627 tons and 25 
seized vessels of 45,678 tons. The said total — 
which does not include the »Stockholm» and the 
»Kungsholm», nor the large sailing ship »Abra- 
ham Rydberg», which was sold in consequense 
of the war — represents about a third of the 
Swedish merchant tonnage immediately before 
the war. 

These figures invite comparison with corres- 
ponding losses during the former world war. 
The ascertained war losses — inclusive of ships 
sunk by mines in the course of two post-war 
years — then amounted to 247 vessels of 268,000 
gross tons. If other losses presumably also due 
to the war are included, the total figures at 280 
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vessels of 292,000 gross tons. Thus, though the 
number of, ships lost during the former war was 
larger, their tonnage was not much more than 
half of that sunk or seized in the course of the 
present war. 

A marked tendency towards the concentration 
of the sinkings in particular maritime areas has 
been noticeable during the different phases of 
the present war. These phases are 1) the period 


from the outbreak of the war up to the oth 
April 1940, when the Skagerrak was mined, 2) 
the period from the last-mentioned date up to 
the 22nd June 1941, marking the outbreak of 
the Russo-German war, 3) the period from that 
date up to the 7th December 1941, when the 
United States entered the war, 4) the period 
from that date up to the 8th November 1942, 
when the invasion of North Africa began, and 
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5) the succeeding period down to the end of 
February 1943, when the war had lasted for 
three and a half years. 

A suryey of the losses during the said war 
phases grouped according to maritime areas is 
given in table 1. 

The table shows that about 80 per cent. of 
the war losses fall within the Atlantic and North 
Sea areas, Though the actual number of ships 
sunk in the Atlantic is not much larger, the total 
tonnage lost there is far in excess of that sunk 
in the North Sea, owing to the greater size of 
the ocean vessels. Next in order comes the Bal- 
tic, where, however, most of the losses occurred 
during the period from the 7th December 1941 
to the 7th November 1942. Then follow, in order 
of magnitude, the Arctic Ocean, where some 
Swedish ships were sunk about the 9th April 
1940, and the waters connecting the Baltic and 
the North Sea: here, as in the case of the Bal- 
tic, the losses were intensified during the period 
from the end of November 1941 to the first part 
of November 1942. Merely isolated losses are 
to be noted in the remaining areas, namely the 
Mediterranean, where very few Swedish ships 
have passed, the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, 
where, generally speaking, war operations have 
not taken place on any large scale. 

In regard to the magnitude of the Swedish 
losses during the different phases of the war, 


Table r. 
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the table shows a striking alternation between 
the North Sea and the Atlantic. During the first 
stage of the war up to the 9th April 1940 most of 
the vessels lost were sunk in the North sea, where 
before the war the main channel of shipping 
traffic passed. After the mining of the Skager- 
rak on the last-mentioned date came a period 
during which most of the sinkings occurred in 
the Atlantic. After the beginning of the Russo- 
German war and for about six months after- 
wards a larger amount of tonnage was sunk in 
the North Sea and, to judge by the comparatively 
low average size of the vessels then sunk in the 
Atlantic, they must have consisted, at any rate 
in part, of other than ocean tonnage. From the 
entrance of the United States in the war the 
sinkings in the Atlantic again increased, whereas 
after the invasion of North Africa the largest 
losses by sinking occurred in the North Sea. 
From various points of view it is of interest to 
ascertain the character of the vessels lost in 
consequence of the war. Some data will first 
be given to show how the losses are grouped 
when viewed in relation to vessels of different 
type. Restricting ourselves to real war losses — 
vessels sunk or seized — we shall find that the 
heaviest losses have been sustained by the steam- 
ships, 137 of which with a total capacity of 
269,000 gross tons have been lost, whereas the 
losses of motorships are confined to 49 vessels 


Swedish war losses 1 September 1939—28 February 1943, grouped according 


to maritime areas and war periods. 


ly 1939-"/4 1940 9/4 1940-"%/6 1941 77/6 1941—*/12 1941 7/12 1941-7/1x 1942 */xx 1942-*9/2 1943 Total 
Gross Gross 4; Gross Gross Gross Gross 
_ Number pe Number fone Number Aare Number Rous Number: Sone Number fons 
1, The Baltic .,. 2 1,141 I 2,125 2 1,524 8 25,481 I 409 14 30,680 
2. The Skagerrack, 
Kattegatt, the 
Sund and the 
Un oe 2 2,466 4 4,983 — — 4 11,007 2 625 12 19,081 
3. The North Sea 31 ~- 53,285 8 20,752 6 13,633 II 30,819 4 20,199 60 =138,688 
4. The Atlantic. . 7 23,766 37 133,546 5 8,072 15 74,446 4 8,218 68 248,048 
5. The Arctic Ocean — _ 5 19,559 —_ _ — a — —_ 5 19,599 
6. The Mediter- 
tanean — — I 1,897 — _ I 1,661 — — 2 35558 
7. The Indian : 
Ocean io — -— _ — _ I 5:293 — — r 5,293 
Beeknerraciic .. — —- = -- -- _ I 6,089 = _ I 6,089 
Total 42 80,658 56 182,902 13 23,229 41 154,796 IX 20,451 163 471,036 
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of 247,000 gross tons. If, however, the sale of 
the big passenger motorships »Stockholm» and 
»Kungsholm» is taken into account, the largest 
loss in tonnage, namely 296,000 tons, will be 
shown by the motor vessels. Reckoned in per- 
centage of the pre-war tonnage, the losses will 
be found to be over 40 per cent. for motor ves- 
sels, and somewhat above 30 per cent. for steam- 
ships. But, as Swedish shipbuilding since the 
beginning of the war has ben practically con- 
fined to motor vessels, the losses — viewed in 
relation to the average tonnage totals for the 
war period — seem to be approximately on the 
same scale for both types of ship. 

It seemed desirable to extend this investiga- 
tion to a survey of the war losses grouped ac- 
cording to the different kinds of shipping in 
which the vessels lost had previously been en- 
gaged, Endeavours have accordingly been made 
to ascertain wheter the ships lost during the war 
have been normally employed as trampers, ore 
carriers, tankers, chartered vessels or liners. The 
results of this investigation are given in the 
following table 2. 


Table 2. War losses of the Swedish mercantile 
marine I September 1939—28 February 19043 


exclusive of fishing vessels and craft under 20 net tons. 


Vessels normally employed Number ceroat dana 
im trnmip thade qeus ot seta amma 79 143,131 
1D, Ore Wades. i) so oe et aa 17 94,716 
CV POMS oc aoe Ge RE ies un 7 46,011 
gevchartéréd Shing, cesne nee ee 22 46,134 
On gepularilines! =.) Gai cues cies 62 186,703 

Total 187 516,605 


It might perhaps have been expected that the 
Swedish tankers and ore carriers, being those 
types of ship which would be most liable to be 
bombed or torpedoed, would have shown the 
heaviest losses. This, however, is not the case, 
for the simple reason that Sweden possesses so 
few special vessels of that kind. On the other 
hand, we possess a considerable fleet of tram- 
pers, which, in regard to number, has in fact 
made the heaviest contribution to the war los- 
ses, namely 79 vessels of 143,000 tons. These 
losses represent about 30 per cent. of our pre- 


war tramp tonnage. A still larger loss, reckoned 
in tonnage, is, however, shown by the liners, 62 
of which, totalling 187,000 gross tons, have been 


lost. Including the »Stockholm» and the »Kungs- 


holm», the figure rises to 236,000 tons, or about 
one-fourth of our pre-war line tonnage. 

The tonnage in the above groups naturally 
shows very considerable differences in character, 
according to the routes on which the vessels 
have been engaged. An ocean liner, for example, 
differs greatly from a coasting vessel. It there- 
fore seemed to be of interest to investigate on 
what routes the ships lost had previously been 
employed, that is, whether they represent ocean 
or North Sea or Baltic tonnage, even if, at the 
time of the loss, temporarily engaged, owing to 
the war, on entirely different routes. 

The results of this investigation are tabulated 
below. 


Table 3. War losses of the Swedish mercantile 
marine I September 1939—28 February 1943 


exclusive of fishing vessels and craft under 20 net tons. 


Vessels normally employed in: Number Gross tong 
COnatinEY tradGagn. Suen Ren ce ee 2 1,015 
Balticntrade = yin alesse cin eee 8 9,878 
North; Sea trade 6 sose 1 sen ast 100 183,254 
Buropeansitrases (07 fete sents orgs 13 21,635 
Océan. trade, =". ow) Nees 2+ 64 300,913 

Total 187 516,605 


‘ 


The table shows that the heaviest loss in num- 
bers, namely 100 ships of 183,000 gross tons, 
has been sustained by the North Sea tonnage. 
This might have been expected, as the majority 
of the Swedish ships engaged in foreign trade 


— namely most of the tramps and chartered 


ships, carrying cargoes of timber, pulp or coal, 
most of the vessels laden with iron ore, and a 
good many liners — had been normally em- 
ployed on North Sea routes, These war losses 
represent about 30 per cent. of our pre-war North 
Sea tonnage. The heaviest losses in aggregate 
tonnage, namely 64 vessels of 301,000 tons, have 
however, been sustained in overseas trade. This 
is not surprising, seeing that after the 9th April 
1940 the war played most havoc in the Atlantic, 
that about half of our sea-going tonnage was 


‘ 


, and that nearly half of our merchant tonnage 
st comiposed of ocean vessels. Including the 
»Stockholm» and the »Kungsholm», about half 
of our pre-war ocean tonnage has been lost. In 
Sailings on Europe the losses — 13 vessels of 
22,000 gross tons — though not very large, re- 
present about one-fourth of the corresponding 
tonnage. As regards Baltic shipping and coasting 
trade the war losses have been on a smaller 
scale, 
_ In the foregoing the war losses of the Swe- 
dish mercantile marine have been viewed in re- 
lation to the pre-war tonnage, It has, however, 
been indicated, notably in regard to motor ves- 
sels, that a considerable amount of tonnage has 
been built during the war, whereby the war los- 
‘ses have been entirely or partly replaced. In sur- 
veying the war losses replacement building must 
therefore be taken into account. 

The simplest way of attacking this side of 
the problem is to institute a comparison between 
‘the composition of the Swedish mercantile ma- 
‘rine at the beginning of the war and now. Such 
‘a comparison will indicate the result of the steps 
taken to replace the war losses by shipbuilding 
within the country and purchases from abroad, 
It will also take into account other losses by 
foundering, scrappings and condemnations, sales 
to foreign countries, and recoveries of sunken 
ships. It may be said that such a comparison 
will give, in regard to our mercantile marine, 
the resultant of the play of destructive and 
constructive forces. 

Comparative figures of this kind are given 
in the subjoined table 4, which shows the com- 
position of our mercantile marine immediately 
before the war and on the 1st March 1943. 


Table 4. The Swedish mercantile marine on the 
1st September 1939 and the rst March 1943. 


; 1939 1943 


Number Gross tons Number Gross tons 
‘Steamships.... . 869 ©=—- 838,708 706 583,301 
Motor vessels. . . . 457 691,550 498 701,885 
‘Sailing vessels with 
auxiliary engine. . 918 83,676 872 81,868 
Other sailing vessels . 8 _2,806 3 168 

Total 2,252 1,616,740 2,079 1,367,222 
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then left outside the mine barrier in the Skager- 
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The table shows that in the course of three 
and a half years’ war the Swedish mercantile 
marine has been reduced by 173 vessels of 
249,518 gross’ tons. The steamships have de- 
creased by 190 vessels of 255,407 gross tons, 
whereas the motorships have ‘increased by 41 
vessels of 10,335 gross.tons. The sailing ves- 
sels have likewise shown a diminution. After 
the previously mentioned sale of our last large 
sailing ship, the »Abraham Rydberg», merely 
three real sailing ships have been left. Whereas 
the lost steamships (except in isolated cases) 
have not been replaced, it is noteworthy that 
the motor vessels, despite the numerous war los- 
ses, have actually increased in number and ton- 
nage. Whereas before the war the Swedish large 
motor tankers (of over 1,000 gross tons) num- 
bered 21 of 182,000 gross tons, we now possess 
34 such vessels totalling 277,000 gross tons. 

The Swedish war iosses, viewed in relation 
(1) to other losses in our mercantile marine 
during the war and (2) to replacements, etc., 
are shown by. the following table. 


Table 5. Changes in the Swedish mercantile marine 
1 September 1939—28 February 1943". 


Losses Number Gross tons 
TVD OSGSCS ay hist? a) ws = eee 198 517,322 
2, Other vessels foundered .... 49 41,334 
3. Broken up or superannuated .. 61 12,109 
4- Sold to foreign countries... . 48 36,671 

Sotal 356 607,436 

Acqutsitions 
1, Newly built vessels ..... + 114 274,524 
2. Vessels replaced in service ... I4 2.555 
3. Purchased from abroad. +... 53 78,026 

Total 181 355,105 
Decrease 175 252 331 


* The table is to a certain extent based on preliminary 
data; consequently, the figures do not altogether correspond 
with those in table 4. 


2 Inclusive of 11 fishing vessels of 627 gross tons. 


Though the war losses naturally predominate, 
the inclusion in our mercantile marine of the 
ships newly built within the country, represen- 
ting more than 50 per cent, of the actual war 
losses, constitutes an item of considerable im- 
portance. If the vessels purchased from abroad 
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are also reckoned as replacement tonnage, about 
two-thirds of the war losses will be found to 
have been made good. Among the last-mentio- 
ned vessels 18 of 28,840 gross tons are newly 
built ships, and include 14 motor vessels of 
22,000 tons. Since the beginning of the war no 
less than 96 motor vessels of 263,000 tons have 
been built in Sweden and incorporated in the 
mercantile marine, The new supply of such ships 
thus amounts to 110 vessels of about 285,000 
gross tons. No wonder then that, despite all the 
war losses, the Swedish fleet of motor vessels 
should show an increase. As regards steamships, 
on the other hand, the war losses, as previously 
indicated, have not been made good. And for the 
entire merchant fleet a net decrease of 175 ves- 
sels, amounting to about 250,000 gross tons, has 
been the outcome of the war havoc and of our 
efforts to replace it. 

It may be asked how far we might be able to 
replace also that net loss. This, of course, will 
depend on two factors, namely how the losses 
of tonnage will figure out in the sequel, and on 
the pace at which our shipyards can build ships 
for our account. In regard to the first factor 


it would be hazardous to make a forecast, in 
regard to the second we are left in uncertainty. 
Our shipyards, though heavily engaged in buil- 
ding for the navy, have also booked rather large 
orders for our mercantile marine. It seems as if 
the losses might eventually be covered, but not till 
after the lapse of several years and provided 
that the war does not make further havoc with 
Swedish tonnage. It should be added that the 
supply of shipbuilding materials is far too scanty, 
Foreign suppliers have lagged behind to the extent 
of a whole years’ requirements, and the prospects 
for the future look rather gloomy both as re- 
gards imports and home production. The proba- 
bilities thus are that our mercantile marine for 
some years ahead will be considerably smaller 
than before the war. In view of the immense 
importance of the merchant fleet for the future 
development of our industry, trade and agricul- 
ture, it is to be hoped that, by the united efforts 
of the Government and private enterprise, some 
way may be found out of these difficulties, so 
that our fleet will be enabled to fulfil its great 
mission in the service of this country. 
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meee CONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 


FIRST QUARTER OF 1943 


The General Situation. The critical situa- 
on in regard to Sweden’s foreign trade has 
vershadowed other questions of national eco- 
omy during the first quarter of this year. 
jafe-conduct shipping traffic, for the first time 
ince its incipience, has been discontinued for a 
eriod of some length, and much-needed cargoes 
rom overseas countries have thus been held 
ack. This state of affairs is all the more serious 
s, at the same time, the prospects are not very 
avourable for trade with the European Con- 
inent. Indead, the commercial agreements con- 
luded during the first few months of the 
ear, in conjunction with the total mobilization 
if manpower on the Continent, point to a 
hrinkage of imports from this quarter of the 
lobe also. Viewing the situation against this 
ackground, we must reckon with the possibi- 
ity of a forthcoming reduction of our supplies. 
On the other hand, the economic situation 
s by no means devoid of brighter features. 
Sconomic activity during the first quarter of 
he year has been maintained at a very high 
evel, though the trend has been somewhat dis- 
arate, showing, for example, a marked impro- 
ement in housebuilding and a decline in the 
vood industries. The supply of water-power has 
een more satisfactory than had been expec- 
ed, and the apprehensions that some indu- 
tries might be forced to close down owing to 
| shortage ‘of electric energy have not been 
ubstantiated. A striking indication of the sta- 
lity of the economic situation is that in Feb- 
tuary the number of bankruptcies and protested 
ills, namely 44 and 954 respectively, reached 
| bottom record, even as compared with peace 
ime. The supply of foodstuffs looks consi- 
lerably better than a year ago. The mild winter 


veather — particularly welcome after three 
inusually severe winters in succession — has 
, ’ 


redounded to the benefit of forestry, agricul- 
ture and shipping, Finally, it must be noted 
with satisfaction that the price stabilization po- 
licy inaugurated by the Government last autumn 
has so far been successful. 


In the heavy industries the output during the. 
last few months of 1942 had already touched 
the limits set by productive capacity, The fall 
in the index by 2 units in January seems to 
bear out the forecast that the production of 
iron this year cannot be maintained at last 
year’s level. In consequence of the intenser acti- 
vity during the autumn, the stocks of semi- 
manufactures, such as pig iron and ingots, have 
been steadily depleted, whilst the scanty supply 
of scrap — partly owing to the switching over 
of some high-grade iron works to the produc- 
tion of commercial iron — is being viewed 
with concern. Iron works using scrap are to 
reduce their consumtion by 30 per cent., which 
will entail a decrease in the output of such 
works by about 10 per cent. The improvement 
in regard to the supply of water-power has made 
it possible to economize the more expensive 
fuels. The production of special steel will pre- 
sumably be somewhat curtailed by the shortage 
of alloy metals, which has been aggravated by 
the necessity for reserving considerable quanti- 
ties thereof for the building of two new cruisers. 

The output of the machine shops, like that 
of the iron works, marked a record in Decem- 
ber, when their production was 17 per. cent. 
above the level for the last pre-war month. 
This trend has persisted, and the demand for 
machinery for armaments and substitute pro- 
duction as well as for the modernization or 
extension of industrial plants has béen well 
maintained. The shipyards have likewise been 
fully engaged and their stock of orders has 
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swollen to immense proportions. The supply of 
shipbuilding materials, however, is causing much 
concern, as the import quota for iron has now 
been’ reduced from 50,000 to 25,000 tons per 
annum, and as the applications for some in- 
crease in domestic deliveries for this purpose 
have been rejected by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. In such circumstances the present pace 
of production can hardly be maintained. 

That a large amount of Swedish capital has 
latterly been invested in real estate is indicated 
by the suprisingly rapid advance of building 
activity and especially of house-building. Al- 
ready in 1942 building proceeded on such a 
‘scale that it represented a value of about 
1,140 million kronor, as large a figure as in 
peace time, when prices, however, were very 
considerably lower. Out of this sum 230 million 
kr. was spent on Government buildings, 325 
million kr. on industrial buildings, 360 million 
kr. on dwelling-houses and 225 million kr. on 
municipal and other buildings. In accordance 
with this year’s programme, which involves a 
further increase in the building of dwelling- 
houses, building will proceed on a still larger 
scale than last year. At the beginning of the 
year no less than 8,160 flats were in course of 
construction in the larger towns, as compared 
with 3,108 a year before, and during the last 
quarter of 1942 building permits — the num- 
ber of which is a good indication of the trend 
— were granted for 4,630 flats, as compared 
with 1,963 a year before and 3,640 during the 
last quarter of 1939. 

The supply of materials for this large buil- 
ding programme seems, however, to be some- 
what uncertain, especially as considerable quan- 
tities of imported goods, such as building iron 
and coal, are required for the purpose. A ra- 
tioning of all kinds of cement will perhaps 
again: be found necessary. In certain parts of 
the country the supply of bricks, the produc- 
tion of which was kept up throughout the winter, 
seems to be more satisfactory. 

The timber, pulp and paper industries, which 
in preceding years had already been involved 
in serious difficulties, have met with riew rever- 
ses during the first quarter of this year, The 


sawmills have become increasingly dependent or 
the home market. Last year 355,000 standards 
were exported, as compared with a domestic 
consumption of between 500,000 and 600,00¢ 
standards. This shifting of markets will be stil 
more noticeable in 1943. On the one hand, the 
prospects for exportation are considerably wors¢ 
than last year. To judge by the trade agree 
ments concluded in the course of the last few 
months, the woodgoods quotas for Norway ane 
Denmark for the first half-year will be restrict. 
ed to about 8,o00‘and 25,000 standards, respec: 
tively, as compared with 12,000 and 55,000 stan: 
dards for the corresponding period last year 
Holland and Belgium this year may be expectec 
to buy merely about 12,000 and 3,000 standards 
respectively, as compared with about 25,000 anc 
5,000 standards in 1942, unless additional quota: 
are subsequently granted. On the other hand 
the domestic market shows considerable greate: 
activity than last year, as is indicated by the 
fact that the members of the Swedish Timber 
Export Association by the beginning of Marck 
had sold 75,000 standards within the country. 
as compared with 45,000 during the correspon- 
ding period in 1942, when domestic sales were 
already above normal. 

The shrinkage of the markets of the pulp anc 
paper mills is reflected in the fall of their pro- 
duction index by 4 units in January. At least 
two-thirds of the output of 340,000 tons of 
fodder cellulose contracted for in September 
1942 had been produced by the beginning of 
February, but the farmers, evidently owing te 
the good crops of fodder, have taken merely 
70,000 tons. A considerable reduction in the 
export of pulp is moreover to be expected 
During the first half-year about 60,000 tons oi 
silk pulp and about 20,000 tons of sulphate 
pulp are to be supplied to Italy, but, unlike last 
year, that country is taking no sulphite pulp o1 
mechanical pulp. The agreed quantities to be 
bought by Germany during the first half-yeat 
are 55,000 tons of viscose pulp and 45,000 tons 
of paper pulp, but sales have hitherto been ef- 
fected only for about two-thirds and one-fourth, 
respectively, of those quotas. The consequent 
curtailment of the output from the pulp mills 
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is all the more serious as it will affect the 
production of important bye-products such as 
spirit as well as rosin and turpentine for the 
manufacture of soap. How critical the situation 
actually is in this industry is indicated by the 
closing-down of some ten spirit distilleries. 

In the textile and clothing branch the output 
showed a marked decline in January, when the 
production index fell by 5 units. This was ap- 
parently due to an assumption on the part of 
the producers that the consumers had already 
used up most of their ration coupons. In the boot 
and shoe branch, as also, generally speaking, in 
the textile industry, the stocks are comparati- 
vely large. 

Production in the heavy industries is greatly 
dependent on the importation of coal. The com- 
mercial agreement with Germany provides for 
the supply to Sweden of 5 million tons of coal 
and coke in the course of this year, but, in view 
of the intensification of the war effort on the 
Continent, there is reason to fear that these 
deliveries will not be completely effected. In 
that case our own efforts to supply the defi- 
ciency by the production of wood fuel will 
assume all the greater importance. The obliga- 
tory output of firewood for the current year 
of production has been fixed at 55 million cubic 
metres, or 20 per cent. more than last: year. 
Although the supply of labour for timbercutting 
is more satisfactory than last year, and though 
the weather, generally speaking, has been fa- 
vourable, the cuttings up to the end of January 
had been merely on about the same scale as the 
year before. After the excellent results in Feb- 
ruary, however, they amount to 24,450,000 cubic 
metres of firewood and 6,592,000 cubic metres 
of pulpwood, and it can no longer be maintained 
that there is any real lag. But it remains to be 
seen how far the figures for the next succeeding 
months will accord with the timber-cutting pro- 
gramme. Though the mild winter has rendered 
possible a considerable sawing of fuel for heat- 
ing purposes and has facilitated the actual 
cutting of timber, it has not been really advan- 
tageous for the fuel supply, in that it has greatly 
impeded the use of sledges for the conveyance 
of the timber to the floating-ways. 


Peat-cutting yielded disappointing results in 
1942, but it is to be hoped that it will now make 
a considerable larger contribution to our fuel 
supplies. Whereas in 1942 the output was only 
830,000 tons, it is expected to amount to at 
least 1.6 million tons this year. 

| The strain to which the country’s productive 
activities have been subjected by the disturbing 
and dislocating effects of the war is naturally 
reflected in the situation on the labour market. 
In January, partly owing to the unusually brisk 
building activity for that season ‘of the year, 
unemployment reached a bottom record. The 
percentage of unemployment in the trade unions 
was only 7.9 as compared with 13.7 a year be- 
fore, and the number of applicants for relief 
was merely 9,992 as against 25,259. Timber- 
cutting has absorbed more labour than ever be- 
fore, which is partly due to the fact that by the 
end of January nearly 20,000 men had volun- 
teered for the advance performance of. their 
national service. The total staff of workers em- 
ployed in timber-cutting amounted on the 31st 
January to 120,000 men, as. compared with 
109,000 a year before, It is hoped that it will 
be possible this year too to engage about 20,000 
men as well as 9,000 women and children for 
peat-cutting. A shortage of skilled labour is re- 
ported by certain industries, especially the en- 
gineering workshops and shipyards. 

Thanks to the comparatively good harvest of 
last year it has been possible to replenish our 
reserves of cereals, to grant extra rations of 
oatmeal and hulled barley, and to renew the 
depleted stocks of cattle. The mild weather has, 
of course, been most welcome to the farmers: 
the spring sowing in Skane has started three or 
four weeks earlier than usual and six to eight 
weeks earlier than last year. As the autumn sow- 
ing was on a very small scale, steps have been 
taken to increase the cultivation of spring wheat. 
In accordance with the directions of the Food 
Commission, the cultivation of potatoes. is like- 
wise to be promoted and to be increased by at 
least I0 per cent., whereas the .area allotted 
to the cultivation of oats is to be restricted. 

. The period under review has been marked by 
much activity in the sphere of commercial policy. 
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Trade agreements have been concluded with 
Belgium, Holland, Slovakia and Denmark. A 
commercial agreement with Germany had been 
concluded in December. A tendency towards a 
reduction of mutual trade is noticeable in all 
these treaties. 


Imports Exports pre 
Million kronor 
Jan-—Feb, 1935). 1 us 20 163 45 
> > 91036) 0) nar eee zaS 196 52 
> So O37 eT O 238 38 
> 9) 1938itn use aco 279 27 
> Fy 1939.4 - . 9337 274. 63 
> SI NIOQUO Se lemon 1 AZS : 284 141 
> NEP IOA ep. ee 205 132 73 
> SLOAN ez 20) 127 102 
> PACK con 6c VHT 152 158 


The mild winter is reflected in the compara- 
tively favourable figures for foreign trade and 
shipping. As shown by the above table, both 
imports and exports have risen considerably 
above last year’s level, the import surplus being 
abnormally large. In February the tonnage en- 
tered amounted to 479,000 net tons (270,000 in 
1942), the tonnage cleared to 417,000 net tons 
(204,000 in 1942). In January seven vessels under 
safe conduct arrived and three were cleared, 
but since then this shipping traffic has been 
completely suspended. In January five Swedish 
steamships of altogether 8,400 gross tons and 
three motor vessels of 18,200 gross tons were 
lost by sinking, 

Chiefly owing to the shortage of rubber, the 
situation in regard to motor lorry traffic has 
become precarious. In many cases it has been 
found necessary to resort to horses for the 
transport of timber. The number of motor lor- 
ries in use has been reduced, and many of them 
have had to be provided with passenger-car tyres. 
The seriousness of the situtaion is indicated also 
by the fact that the bus traffic during the sum- 
mer had to be reduced by half. A plant for 
the manufacture of artificial rubber — the so- 
called Svedberg neopren — with an annual ca- 
pacity of 400 tons has been projected, but this 
production can scarcely be started before 1944. 

The price trend during the last few months 


has been followed with special interest, as in- 
dicating the result of the price stabilization po- 
licy inaugurated by the Government. That this 
policy has been successful up to the present 
seems to be beyond doubt. The consumption in- 
dex of the Riksbank for the middle of March 
was only sligtly higher than three months be- 
fore (159.6 as against 159.1). The wholesale 
price index of the Swedish Board of Trade 
shows from November to February a rise by 
two units to 197, which is largely due to an 
increase in the prices of agricultural produce. 

Though some increases in prices have been 
sanctioned by the authorities during the last few 
months, orders have also been issued for a num- 
ber of price reductions. The price of pork, for 
example, has ben raised, whilst the prices of 
other kinds of meat as well as of a number 
of textiles have been lowered. 

Seeing that the rise in the internal price level 
has been largely due to the increase in the prices 
of imported goods, the fact that the policy of 
price stabilization has been adopted also in 
Sweden’s commercial relations with foreign 
countries, notably in the trade agreement with 
Germany, marks a great advance. In this way 
Sweden has protected her internal price level 
against price-raising tendencies from abroad. 

The fluctuations in the position of the com- 
mercial banks during the last few months are 
shown by the following summary : — 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Assets (in mill. kr.) 1942 1942 1943 1943 
(Cash We) inate Deen > 331 399 525 343 
Swedish bonds 1,597 1,588 1,577 1,578 
Credits in Sweden . 4,274 4,333 4,305 4,372 
Assets abroad... . . 100 93 92 89 
Other accounts »... 514 504 384 391 
Total 6816 6917 6,883 6,773 

Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden . 5,005 5,021 5,193 5,091 
Liabilities abroad . .. 226 234 230 ~=—-.228 
Share capital and reserves 770 770 770 778 
Other accounts .... 815 892 690 676 
Total 6,816 6,917 6,883 6,773 


The changes during the past quarter consist 
mainly in a continued increase of the deposits 
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in connection with the interest credited at the 
end of the year. Despite the large disbursements 
of the general public in February for the pay- 
ment of the defence tax, the deposits on savings 
account during that month increased. In view 
of the steady increase of the deposits in the 
commercial banks, a proposal has been submit- 
ted to authorize the Government to permit the 
right of those banks to acquire deposits to be 
raised, inter alia, by an amount corresponding 
to their holdings in the Riksbank or National 
Debt Office or on postal cheque account, to- 
gether with their holdings of treasury bills and 
Government bonds. 


The Stock and Bond Markets. In the fol- 
lowing table approximate figures are given for 
the yield (in percentage) corresponding to the 
market value of representative Swedish bond 
loans during the last few months. 

As shown by these figures the level of interest 
has remained practically unchanged for several 
months. The dominating influence of the State 
on the capital market is indicated by the fact 
that during the years 1940—1942 the Govern- 
ment bond debt has been increased by 3,536 
million kronor, whilst the new loans raised by 
other borrowers have not exceeded their sin- 
king-fund payments. During the past quarter the 
liquid position of the National Debt Office and 
the defence tax receipts have rendered it un- 
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Vield of Bonds (in %). 
Num- 1942 1943 
ber of 35, 16/15 37/41 15/40 *5/y 16/2 16}, 3/ 
Swedish Government, lod swe ae et ee yy SS 
3 % 1934-. Conv. 1944 1 3.26 3.26 3.25 3.28 3.26 3.28 3.28 3.28 


3% 1937-97. Conv. 1947 I 3.28 3.27 3.26 3.30 3.26 3-26 3.27 3.26 


Mortgage Banks. 


3 % Conv. 1944—47 . . 4 
Repayment 1999-2009, 
at latest. 


3-30 3.79 3.28 3.29 3:29 3-30 3.30 3.30 


Municipalities. 


3 and 37/4 % Cony. 
1945—46 
Repayment 1965-1966, 

at latest. 


3-36 3.28 3.28 3.28 3.29 3.29 3.27 3-27 


Industrial Companies. 


37/4 % 1937-57. Conv.1947 3 ~ 3-57 3-59 3.62 3.62 3.62 3.62 3.61 3.62 
3*/2 % 1937-62. > 1947 I 3-53 3-53 3-53 3-53 3.52 3.52 3.52 3.52 


further Government borrowing. On the other 
hand, it has been considered desirable to afford 
the saving banks and other such institutions 
better facilities for investment. The Riksbank 
has accordingly offered to pay 3 % interest on 
deposits tied up to the 15th April 1949. By the 
middle of March the National Debt Office had 
moreover sold 31/. % treasury bonds running 
for 45 years and 3 % bonds of the 1934 rentes 
to an aggregate amount of about 128 million 
kronor. Out of this sum about 40 million kronor 
has been sold to insurance companies and about 


necessary to take any immediate steps for 88 million kronor to State institutions. 
1936 || 1939 || 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 
ae 5 Patel le | & 
FIFIFIFIZIE/SIFIZIElf PEELE \2 
Share Index. = = = 
Home industries ..:..... | 138 | 175 | 145 || 148) 133] 147) 168 | 166 | 168 | 174} 176| 166) 168) 160] 161 ; 164 | 
| Other industries... ..... 134 || 171 || 130 || 155} 146] 157] 179 || 178 | 192 | 187] 194 | 186] 188 | 177 183 | 184 
Of which | | 
Griingesberg Company ... .| 78] 191 || 131 | 155| 157] 164] 195 | 189| 224 | 206} 208 | 195 | 191 | 176 | 183 | 188 
Exporting engineering industries | 167 || 195 || 133 || 161| 157] 170| 192 || 187| 194| 191 | 196| 190] 191 | 182 | 190 | 188 
Other, including iron and steel ind.) 148 || 181 || 138 || 170) 159] 156) 182 | 188 | 200] 193 | 195 | 184 || 188 | 173 | 177 | 178 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind. 108 || 124 || 104 || 119| 106] 122| 136 | 135 | 148| 147 | 158 | 150] 153 | 145 | 147 | 149 | 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 143 } 200 || 184 |) 211| 193} 223! 250 || 250/ 268 | 266 | 280 | 274 ||278 266 | 280 282 | 
oS 168 || 192 || 143 || 156| 141| 147] 169 || 169| 169] 172 | 176! 171 || 178 | 175 | 175 | 176 


Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 
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The Government have furthermore raised a 
3/2 % loan of 73,516,000 kronor for the conver- 
sion of the 4 % loan of 1933, called in for repay- 
ment on the 15th March 1943, of which kr. 
85,174,000 was outstanding. A similar financial 
operation has been made by the City of Stock- 
holm, which has called in the 41/. % loan of 
1933, of which kr. 25,700,000 kr. was outstan- 
ding, for repayment on the 1st July 1943 and has 
offered conversion at the reduced rate of 3%/. %. 
About 92 per cent. of the loan was converted. 
Two smaller loans have been sold privately, 
namely one of kr. 600,000, issued by AB Robert- 
sons Maskinfabrik, and one of kr. 899,000, issued 
by AB. Goteborgs Tomtrattskassa, in both cases 


at 31/.% interest and at an issue price of 100 
per cent. | 

Fluctuations in share prices during the past 
quarter have been rather insignificant. The 
banks have announced the same dividends as 
before and their net profits show little change. 
A similar stability is shown by the directors’ 
reports of the industrial companies, though the 
profits returned are, generally speaking, some- 
what better and have in some cases led to the 
payment of higher dividends. The prices of the 
shares quoted daily on the stock exchange are 
now at a level corresponding to an average yield 
of about 4.60 %. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries 


The Riksbank’s 


million kronor 


Stock of Gold and| 
(End of month) Stock of Gold! Net Claims on 
(million kr.) Foreign Countries! 


Note Circulation 


Riksbank | Commercial banks Total (million kr.) pein ks) 

1943 1942 | 1943 1942 | 1943 1941 | 1942 IQ4I | 1942 | 1943 1941 | 1942 1943 

El eramotaicterek +s 631 | 397 ay 947 | 1429 | 1464] 1707 | 1964 | 1369 | 1562 | 1867 

cD* Sines ae 565 | 416 | 716] 1054 | 1435 | 1463 | 1747 | 1989 | 1362 | 1534 | 1842 

farch 4 Sol | 423 | 724] 1102 | 1443 1477 1794 | 1988 | 1355 | 1558 | 1842 

I (Average) 566 | 412 | 711 | 1054 | 1436 | 1468 | 1749 | 1980 | 1362 | 1551 | 1850 
pprilengr ane: 488 731 | 1175 1510 | 1795 1356 | 1580 
AVE (oe. sinks 401 755 | 1292 1573 | 1835 1328 | 1560 
Ch ei ae 401 807 | 1297 1610 | 1840 1375 | 1631 
If (Average) 430 764 | 1285 1504 1823 1353 | 1590 
O06 beh Sas 410 795 | 1307 1053 1852 1379 | 1627 | 
ERO wt One 416 804 | 1326 I 1873 1421 | 1677 
ok, Wwe es 415 801 | 1348 1668 | 1898 1465 | 1728 
Ill (Average) 414 800 | 1327 1662 | 1874 1422 | 1677 
Stet eich neni ss 427 808 | 1371 1682 | 1930 1494 | 1780 
Rove cain fe 435 825 | 1389 1700 | 1951 1500 | 1784 
SC AIRS: ae 410 938 | 1407 1698 | 1958 1614 | Ig10 
IV (Average) 424 857 | 1380 1693 | 1946 1530 | 1825 

The figures comprise balances with foreign customers 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month Monthly averages 


amounts due to foreign customers 


* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at 


their book values. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial banks 


Share Index 


Home Other 
Industries Industries 


Shares sold 
on the Stockholm 
Stock Exchange 

(1000 kr.) 


Advances Surplus of 
Dep pee incl. bills rediscoun- Advances 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942| 1943] 1941| 1942 | 1943 
fan... . » » - 14294] 4779 | 5193 | 4337 | 4208 | 4305 | + 43) —571) —888 
feb. Von 4247 | 4699 | 5091 | 4369 | 4204 | 4372| +122) —495| —719 
March - | 4278 | 4796 | 5173 | 4346 | 4213 | 4396) + 68| —583) —777 
I (Average) || 4273 | 4758 | 5152 | 4351 | 4208 | 4358 + 78| —550| —794 
April . . . .*. || 4249 | 4803 4353 | 4181 +104| —622 
May Sass) kos 4211 | 4711 4302 4170 oe —541 
NS ia sta 4259 | 4804 4324 | 4161 + 65| —642 
II (Average) || 4240 | 4773 4340 | 4171 +106| —602 
BOL Sah) ac > 4451 | 4940 4262 | 4094 —189| —846 
BO tiass fe fs) 4528 | 5014 4243 | 4097 —285| —917 
Sept... 2. 45 | 509 4230 | 4238 —409 | —355 
Il (Average) || 4541 | 501 4247 | 4143 —294| —873 
as eae 4781 | 5126 4170 | 4226 —611| —go0o 
MGtinds eels « 4757 | 5005 4216 | 4274 —541| — 3 
Bete a) 4743 §021 4246 | 433 —497 | —688 
IV (Average) || 4 5051 4211 ye —550 | —773 


Deposits from and loans to the public within 


Notes the country (at the end of the respective month) 


2—430869 


1941| 1942|1943| 1941] 1942/1943 


148| 166| 168) 155} 178| 188 
143 171] 160| 148] 186| 177 
136 | 162| 161] 143] 182] 186 


142| 166| 163} 149| 182) 184 
133 | 168 146] 192 
140 | 174 153} 194 
141 | 169 155 | 184 
137 | 170 151 | 190 
147 | 173 157| 188 
150 | 178 I 196 
159 | 181 168 | 200 
152 | 177 | 162| 195 
168 | 176 179 194 
173|1 180 | 1 
164 | 166 170| 186 


1941 1942 | 1943 


453| 493| 408 
293| 767} 380 
270] 1182] 369 | 
339| 814| 380 | 


| 


The figures denote mid- 
‘monthly average prices 


Averages per 
Stock Exchange | 


business day | 


| supply of work 


Stockholm 1943. Kungl. Boktr. P. A. Norstedt & Séner 430869 
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oso 2 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
Yield of Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) Cost of Living 
(%) (1935 = 100) gat Index . 
uly 1914 = 100 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods Export Goods All Goods 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 1942 | 1943 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
Jan. . 3.65 | 3.25| 3.26| 4.75| 3-71] 3.6211 218 | 256 | 293 | 155 | 172 | zoz | 162 | 182 | 196 | 204. | 227 | 239 
BED Saas areicmacnte 3.64 | 3.25| 3.28] 4.70| 3.74] 3 62l1 224 | 258 | zor | 155 | 172 | 204 165 | 183 | 197 : : 
March . « «|| 3.60] 3.26] 3.28] 4.70] 3.80) 3.61] 225 | 201 15S | 177 169 | 184 
I (Average) || 3.63 | 3.25| 3.27| 4.72| 3.75 | 3-62 || 222 | 258 155 | 174 165 | 18 
Apriltye 2 eas © 3.60| 3.26 4.66 | 3.76 229 | 264 157 | 186 170 | 1 219 | 236 
May: a x. xP ara 3.48 | 3.26 4.51 | 3.76 233 | 268 157 | 188 171 | 18 . : 
June nia 8 ss 3.44.| 3.26 4.36| 3.70 239 | 267 158 | 190 173 | 18 
Il (Average) || 3.51 | 3.26 4.51 | 3-74 234 | 266 157 | 188 171 | 187 
July teats) 3.42 | 3.26 4.31 | 3-70 237 | 273 158 | 196 173 | 193 219 | 237 
TIT « holy dane 3.26| 3.25 4.31 | 3.66 239 | 281 159 | 198 174 | 192 : : 
Septpewcen: 3.25 | 3.26 4.16 | 3.57 243 | 283 160 | 199 175 | 192 
III (Average) || 3.31 | 3.26 4-26] 3.64 240 | 279 159 | 198 174 | 192 
Oca ak ws 3.23] 3.26 3.71 | 3-59 248 | 285 160 | 201 176 | 193 221 | 239 
INovibeaen aacn: 3.23] 3.25 3.64.| 3.62 250 | 288 161 | 202 178 | 195 : : 
Decte wes as 3.24] 3°28 3.71 | 3.62 253 | 291 166 | 202 179 | 195 
IV (Average) || 3.23 | 3°26 3.69 | 3.61 250 | 288 162 | 202 178 | 194 
Notes Calculated on market prices at Refers to end 
middle of months of quarters 
Trade and Industry. 
| Index of Pro- = 
Total Imports | Total Exports Gt hh Penely 8 ele e Rise ctres ot ime aaa 
fontionmkn) (million kx.) according to Feder. Ind b loaded Trucks 
of Swed. Industries} 4DGex numbers ||.) ciate Railways (%) 
(1935 = 100) 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943] 1941 1942 | 1943] 1941 | 1942| 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1941 | 1942 | 194 
Jan. . 127 | 155 | 164 85 | 86} 77 || 106 | 104 | 110 |} 3.21] 3.34] 3.67] 65.8] 88.0] 92.7)| 17.2] 13.7| 7.9 
Hebe selec ces FOAM Sl kag 7 | 42! 74 || 106 a 111 |! 3.21] 3.38 is 92.6 | 16.5 Be / 
March . .. .|| 107] So mle Sa 105 | 106 3.24] 3.41 86.7 | 100.6 Y peur Votes 
I (Average) || 104 | 93 73) | Or 106 | 105 3.22 | 3.38 75.2 | 93-7 | 16.3 | 12.4 
‘Aprile sect 178 | 99 11z | 99 105 | 107 3.31 | 3.52 79.5 |101.8 13.1| 8.2 
Mayihe te ers 178 | 184 132025 104 | 107 3.39 | 3-66 83.3 104.3 10.6| 6.0 
me Eee cat 128 | Igo 136 | 142 104 | 109 3-40 | 3.67 72.3 | 95-5 | 9-41 4.9 
Il (Average) || 161 | 158 127 | 122 104 | 108 3-37 | 3.62 78.5 |100.5 | IIo! 6.3 
HU yop sac untae 118 | 165 115 | 137 100 | 110 3.39 | 3.74 91.6 | 98.9 | 7.8] 43 
Aug: Paes. exons 137 EZR 130 | 120 100 | 110 3.38 | 3.78 95.6 |102.6 i 7.5| 4.0 
Septas ace mas ts 161 | 180 138 | 119 102 | 110 3.45 | 3.78 97-4 |105.9 7:3| 43 
Il (Average) || 139 | 183 128 | 126 1or | 110 3.41 | 3.77 | 94-9 |102.5 z3 43 
CES Fach eee te 165 | 154 128 | 152 103 | 110 3.43 | 3-75 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 83] 4.8 
ING¥ 2 nha. 140 | 1$7 123 | 116 104 | IIT 3-49 | 3-67 99.0} 93.9 | 10.0] 5.9 
ecu gs.s gates LES en 119 | 122 106 | III 3.42 | 3.68 93.9 | 94.6 || 13.0] 10.3 
IV (Average) || 153 | 157 123 | 130 104 | III 3-45 | 3.70 | 97-9 | 96.4 |, 10.4| 7.0 
The figure TR a ae: 
Seasonal change meres Million kilom. |% of total membe 
Notes removed p denates mammal per month at end of month 
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Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Aktien (Fortsetsung). 


Share Dividends* 
Capital Dividende* 
Aktien- a 
hapital 
1941 1943 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Shares (Contd.).|Mill.Kr.| Kr. Kronor Kronor Industrie- und diverse Aktien (Fortsetsung). 
SvenskA ACKUMULATOR A.-B. ee ae ol) 26) 1001, 841 18 8 170 | — | 160 | 170 |*168 | Svenska AcKUMULATOR A.B. {ren A 
Junoner (Accumulators) . .\ » B, free’ .| 3.78} 100] 8 8 8 170 \4175 |4165 |4175 |7168 | JuncNnER (Akkumulatoren) . > B, freie’ 
Svenska A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (Beacon SvENSKA A.-B, GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (AGA- 
Lighting etc.) Pref. shares...» . .. . .| 286] BOO} 5] 5 J 94 |93.50] 93 | 97 | 98 | Licht etc.) Voraugs-Aktien 
SvENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS A,-B, (Ore SVENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS A.-B, (Z7s- 
Prospecting etc.) . 6 6 ee ee ee ee | BQ] GO). 25 4: 22.50| 390 |\4430| — | 400| — | suche u, a.) 
SVENSKA OLJesLAGeERt A.-B. (Vegetable Oils etc.) z6 100] 10 — 128 || — | 119 “138 4160 | SVENSKA OLJESLAGERIA.B. (Vegetabilische Ole ete.) 
SvEensKA Sockurraprixs A.-B, (Sugar) . . . 1 60 | 3°50] 3°50 aH 83.40 8 4 § Svenska Sockerraprixs A.-B, (Zucker) 
Svenska TAnpsticxs fSeries A... ..- =. +/| 22.50) 25) — | — I I 1 I 18 | SvensKA TANDSTICKS A.-B. ee A 
LeeAv De (Matchesavsnilieu «Bs am. a 93 25; —| — 16.50] 16.50, 17 | 16.50] 17 | (Zindhdluer)| >» Bs 
| TeLeron A.-B. L. M. Ericsson (Tele- ea A ,| 28.23] 35) —| 1.50] r.50| 30.50] 32 | 33.50] 33 | 33.50] TELEFON A.-B. L. M, Ericsson ve A 
| phones)... sce eee woh > BS.) gags] “357 —= 1 Tig0] 750) 3O.$0)Bese) 34 | “531 33 (Fernsprecher). . 1 +++. BS 
| Tramk A.-B. GrancesseRG—OxeLisunp (Iron Trarik A.-B, GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND 
ROO bese css, Fused ae oc, sealed abeae 3-H BOD Yoo) 12 | 12 ze 191 | 177°| 178 | 189 | 190 |  (Aiseners) 
| Upprnotms A.-B. (Pulp, Timber and Iron) . .| 61.99} 100} 7] 7 8 | 200 | 202'| 206 | 230 | 225 | UpprHoims A.-B, (Zisen, Holsmasse und Hels) 
Wirstavarrs A,-B, (Pulp and Timber) sire tas too! 10} ro |10 | 218} 196 | 212 | 215 |? 205 | Wirsravarrs A.-B. (Holsmasse und Hols) 
? 3i/a>19g4t. ... . . | Maturity 1981 fra 1951 |*4/6—"5/sa}101 | 1017/4 1003/4|1003/4|1 3'/2 > 1941 
> 33/a> 1942... . . . | Maturity Ritchsahlung 1982 15/g. bias ‘5/4—"5/, IOI |TO1 a 100°/ one on / EM : fear 
> A 2 TOSS ky R eo 1943 | */4— */x0|101*/2| 101*/4) 1017/4] 1017/4 101"/5 > 4 » 1933 
> Ay 2 SOBFME Ye) Hinde 1934—1958 D P* S/ro 1944 |*8/4—*5/29]103  |103 [103 |103 |103 > 4 » 1933 
> 4 » 1940 Ist Defence . » es 4 > 1940 1. Wehr 
Loan. . . | Maturity Riéicksahlung 1945 He—"/ax|104 [104 [104 |104 |104 anteihe 
H) 4 » 1941 2nd Defence > 4. » 1941 21, Wehr- 
; Loan. . . | Maturity Riichsahk/ung 1951 *8/;—*5/y | 105*/4|106'/a| 106%/a| 106"/2|106*/. anleihe 
Z 4 /2> 1940.» » sue 1946—1975 Dir arg 1950 Th— ¥/10| 108"/9| 108%/a 108?/, 108'/4 108"/, > 41/2 > 1940 
SVERIGES ALLM, HYPO- Sveniars ALLM. Hypo- 
TEKSBANK. . « . . 23/4% 1939. . 1940—1999 D P *8/, 1949 |*5/4—"3/g | 86%/o| 87 | 87 | 87%/a| 87 TEKSBANK. . . . . 23/4% 1939 
(Royal Swedish Mort-3 >» 1935 I. 1945—2005 D P %/, 1948 |3%/3—%/o| 93 | 93 | 93 | 93 | 93. | (Schwed.Reichs-Hypothe-3 » 1935 I 
ithe Bank) ; n 1948—1964 D- ; ; henbank) 3 » 1935 11) 
i emf S20pe { 1963—2005 D P /s 1945 |%/s—8/9 | 93 | 93 | 93 | 93 | 92% > > 
» » $0 21037 6 4 1947-1999 D P Ye 1947 | t/o— 2/12) 93 33/, 23/ . 1 
; ? 3 21939. . 1949-1999 D P "/1z 4949 | */g-— 2/33) 93 cm 3 Ea ve > : : et 
: Reso BYP FOBE o. « 1945ragoa D a 1945 |8/6—-8%/1a]100 | 400"/4100 |100_ | 00 > ? 3'/2 > 1935 
> > 3/2 >1942. . 1952—1974 D *5/6 1982 |*5/6—*8/2|100%/4| 1003/4) 100%/4}1003/4|100"/4 > > 3/2? 1942 
’ ; 3°/4> 1934+ 19351994 D P 5/, 1944 |*/:—*5/7 \102 |102 |102 |102, |102"/, > > 3°/4 > 1934 
? > 4 71878. . 1884—1959 D P 3°/6—3¥/yo/104 |104 | 104%/a\1043/4|1045/4 > . 4 » 1878 
I > » 4 1933. . 1943—2003 D P za 1943 | */6— */12|102*/4|1033/4| 1033/4] 1033/4] 1033/4 > > 4 » 1933 
After "3/4 1944. — Vom *5/, ro¢q an. — * With annual prize drawings. — Mit jahrlichen Priémien-Auslosungen. 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 
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Quotations of Swedish Bonds (Contd.). — 
Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Obligationen (Fortsetzung). 
In percentage; ex interest. — Jn %, exclusive Zinsen. : 


Terms of Redemption Approximate Prices (bid) 


Tilgungsmodalititen _| Redeemable| Mtetest | Approx. Notierungen (Geld) 
“Tp = Drawings p _ Purchase | in Whole Dates | |-satet ee 
~ Auslosung  Riickkauf , Zins- | 1942 | 1943 
R = Perpetual Loan Konvertibel | mine 
Not-.quoted on the Stock ~ Staatsrente * 8% /zn | %/z | 8/a | 3/3 | Fy An der Bérse nicht einge- 
Exchange. Sihrt. 
A.B. Borors (War Material) 3°/4 % 1937 1941—1957 D *5/, 1947 |*5/s—5/xx| 98 | 98] 98 | 98 98 | A. B. Borors (Xriegs- 
material)...» « « 3/4 %1937 

TELEFON A.-B, L. M. Erics- TELEFON A.-B. L. M. Erics- 

son (Telephones), Regist- SON (Fernsprecher), Schuld- 

ered certificates. . . . . 57/a » 1931 1941—1951 D 1936 |75/6—*5/z3} 103 | 103 |102 |10z | 103 verschreibungen . . .5*/a > 1931 
INTERNATIONAL MATCH i INTERNATIONAL MATCH REA- 

REALIZATION COMPANY, LIZATION CoMPANyY, Voting 

Voting Trust Certificates $ 16 |$ 19 |$ 21 |$ 25 |$ 31 Trust Zertifikate 


A.-B. KreuGer& TOLL, Bea- AB, Kreucer & TOLL, Jn- 
ter Certificates of Deposit 5 » 1929 V*/o] ¥*/a| ‘13/4| 27/4{ 23/8! haber-sertifikate . .. 5 » 1929 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


Stockholm 1943. Kungl. Boktr. P.A.Norstedt & Séner 430868 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


Statement of Condition March, 31st, 1943 


ASSETS: 
SE nk wn ae of oh oe es Kr. 98.654.487: 
Summ ressuiry: BUNS ics. ks Ea ee es >  160.681.849: 
SIS ya kk A Kr. 187.351.544: 83 
MERE RYNS 5, sa oe oe a mae > 436.728:15 »  187.788.272: 
SS a a pers hk >»  531-198.029: 
Mumumeerceount (secured) . . . 09. 10 be ee es ls > 88.710.703: 
@weemsh Banks and Savings Banks . .. 1... 6. ste > 5.930.890: 
RIES hs ky eg ow ale Re kw. > 6.428.460: 
RP OMITES ye all en's ss oS lo Fe eg) xe, > 16.559-178: 
EE 5 8 fs 16. 0 dad 5B RAR om Ox Boks »  263.567.096: 
NE 6g aE a eh ohn Se gn MEGS! Sy Nie.’ »  119.486.002: 
Seumeroucines & Furniture. : . « - 6 «8 Sy ee > 19.037.482: 
Kr. 1.498.042.454: 
LIABILIFIES. 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ....... Kr. —19.853.488: 
Deposits: 
Sa eas Beer go Kr. 298.09 4.329: 13 
ae ne ern ameter ee > 914.575-427:89 » 1,.212.669.757: 
RR PORS es cao) 6) et oh gt We ew eo > 29.622.455;: 
Semmeate eT SAVINCS DAtKS 9) i ws) 4 oe EERE She « > 10.231.271: 
NET ES 8 8 ys ass sree AeA Dares: Fold: a > 26.427.091: 
SEES KCCOUNES.§ hy tics ba Aaa Re i oe wal aL > 32.238.390: 
TREE AL [feiss na? nes Selle, eas Kr. 87.188.000: — 
eo ee LUNGS 6 5 ok. x a Mel a ee » _79.812.000:—  ,  167.000.000: 


Kr. 1.498.042.454: 04 


66 


02 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN — 
AK TIEBOLAG : 


GOTHENBURG 


STOCKHOLM MALMO 
Offices and Branches: 
Alsterbro Gamleby Kumla Norrképing Tollarp 
Anderslov Gothenburg K6éping Nybro Trelleborg 
Ankarsrum (7 local branches) Tuna 
Arboga Grythyttan Laholm Perstorp 
Arlév Grénskara Landskrona Pitea Ulricehamn 
es Gustavsfors Tenhowas Umei 
Askersund Gillaryd Lessebo Ramkvilla 
Giarsnas ~~ tine Renland Vaxholm 

= Givle Lindesberg Raa Vellinge 
Saat Gruva Gékalund Linkdping Ae Vimmerby 
B Sa 0 . . 
a iB 1 Loftahammar Si as Vastervik 

as om Hallsberg tare acs mars Vaxjd 
ae Hislesexd iis Sjdbo - 
ee Hiillefors pe Skanér Ystad 
Bralanda Hilsingborg Liderup Skelleftehamn 
esta Hirndsand Skellefted Ammeberg 
Backefors Héganis ear Skivarp Amil 
Dalby Horby (2 local branches) persis —s 

we ‘ Svalév Astorp 

Dalsjéfors Mariedam 
Degerhamn Kalm Mellerud Score ‘* 

8 ar eeeee (18 local branches)  Almbult 
Ed Karlshamn pug = Séderhamn Angelholm 
SFE Gare Karlskoga sige Sédra Vi 
tise Klippan Mérbylanga Sélvesborg Orebro 

Kopparberg Orkelljunga 
Fargelanda Kristianstad Nora Teckomatorp Overum 


